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REVIVALS AND REVIVALISTS. 
BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


When the church uses the word “ revival,” 
it becomes one of the felicities of the E~glish 
language; for by it she expresses not only 
her obedience to the command, “Awake, thou 
that sleepest,” but also her enjoyment of the 
accompanying promise, “And Christ shall 
give thee light.” 

It may indeed seem at first sight a contra- 
diction that the church of God should halt 
and slumber, instead of marching on glori- 
ously to her final and universal triumph ; but 
we must remember that the church is a 
divine thought worked out in human and 
fallible material, and that wherever life cir- 
culates—be the body physical or moral— 
there ebb and flow, apathy and enthusiasm, 
follow each other. 

This law of vibration has been universal] 


operative in the history of the church. It| 
was a marked feature of the Jewish religious | 
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economy, where periods of indifference alter- 
nated with “times of refreshing,” and the ad- 
vent of prophets by whom the Lord not only 
“revived his work in the midst of the years,” 
but also promised that such frequent out- 
pourings of religious fervor should be one of 
the favors bestowed upon the chufch after 
the coming of Messiah. 

Indeed the revelation of the Gospel was 
preceded by one of the greatest revivals on 
record; for when Jobn came preaching re- 
pentance for sin, and the coming of the 
Lamb of God, “all Jerusalem and all Judea, 
and all the region round about Jordan, went 
out to him, confessing their sins, and were 
baptized of him in Jordan.” Heralded b 
one wide-spread revival, the Christian church 
commenced her active work by another, 
which added in a single day to her “about 


9 three thousand souls.” 


The Reformation, by introducing freedom 
of conscience, almost necessitated the frequent 
recurrence of eras of intense religious feeling ; 
for though it abolished penance, remorse re- 
mained, and the lonely agonies of a wounded 
conscience had no longer the confessional to 
fly to for comfort. The Protestant must 
needs carry his own burden to the foot of the 
cross, and there was for him no absolution 
but that spirit of adoption by which he was 
enabled to cry, “Abba, Father!” 

Those, then, who imagine that revivals are 
the legitimate fruit of ignorance and unre- 
flective excitement, are not supported by facts. 
It is a remarkable truth that the last century, 
so famous for the growth of intellectual and 
religious thought, has been also famous for 
the frequency and magnitude of these epochs 
of spiritual enthusiasm, and that America, 
the cradle of individualism, the home of un- 
fettered feelings and opinions, has been, more 
than any other country, prolific in them. 

Hence, too, the Puritan settlements—where 
all religious ideas were convictions, and per- 
sonal responsibility fully understood—were 
easily moved by religious revivals. As early 
as 1732 a very remarkable one began in 
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Northampton ; its influence spread to twenty- 
seven different towns, and no age, sex, or con- 
dition was exempt from its operation. Its 
leader was Jonathan Edwards, a man singu- 
larly calm and judicious, cold in physical 
temperament, inapt at social intercourse, an 
absorbed student, and scrupulously dignified 
and precise. Of all men, he seemed least 
likely to encourage a great popular emotion; 
but the inward temper of the man was high 
and large, and, though cramped by the age 
and circumstances in which he lived, he had 
the most exquisite sense of moral beauty, and 
the concentrated enthusiasm of a Roman 
Catholic saint. 

This revival prepared the way for the 
greater one of 1741, of which Whitefield was 
the apostle. It also commenced in North- 
ampton, but it spread over all the congrega- 
tions: of New England, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 
Its rise and progress were wonderful ; whole 
communities gravitated towards it as it swept 
along, and numbers of intelligent people be- 
lieved that the millennium had begun. Forty- 
three thousand people professed religion; an 
immense proportion of the population, when 
we consider how thinly the colonies were 
— at that time. 

Whitefield was then in his twenty-sixth 
year, and had already attained a reputation 
wide es Christendom for the pathos, the vehe- 
mence of his oratory—for his apostolic self- 
denial and adventurous wanderings. We 
cannot now gather the lost notes that thrilled 
the thousands on Boston Common, “ kindled 
the Welsh fire,” broke the pride of the Scot’s 
reason, and brought savage Cornish miners 
and Kingswood colliers weeping to the feet 
of Jesus; but we know that no man of bis 
day made a deeper impression on his cotem- 
a. He was a born preacher, “ called” 

y God, and consecrated by higher hands 
than those of any archbishop—indeed he 
shocked the English clergy (who would as 
soon have preached standing on their heads 
as on unconsecrated ground), by his utter in- 
difference to the canonical sanctity of the 
pulpit. Ale-houses, coal-pits, the fair-ground, 
the quay, the street, the wild, unplanted 
places outside cities, wherever he could find 
sinners, there was church and.pulpit that 
equalled his desire. . . . . 

It is true that it would be easy to pick out 
separate cases of extravagance and weakness 
until we should have picked his splendid 
character and work to pieces; but his errors 
sprang from the same source as his excel- 
lencies, and we can judge Whitefield by no 
ordinary tests of character—the man was in a 
fevor of enthusiasm from the time of his 
conversion. He was no theologian, he was 
no scholar, he was not even a prudent man, 
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but he was an irresistible preacher. A ship- 
builder was once asked what he thought of 
Whitefield’s preaching. “Think! I tell you, 
sir, every Sunday that I go to my parish 
church I can build a ship from stem to stern ; 
but when Mr. Whitefield preaches, were it 
to save my soul, I could not lay a single 
plank.” 

All these early revivals were attended by 
remarkable physical manifestations. People 
cried out in church, and were carried away 
insensible, or convulsed with agony; others 
fell to the ground as if struck by lightning, 
or trembled as though shaken by a violent 
ague. But such manifestations were perfectly 
reasonable; they were the natural conse- 
quences of deep feeling acting on persons of 
certain intellects or temperaments. Similar 
symptoms are often seen as the effect of sud- 
den grief or terror; and surely it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the fear of the 
Divine anger, and sorrow for having offended 
God, may be at least as strong as any other 
emotion. 

However, in no revival have physical 
manifestations been as important as is gener- 
ally supposed, and they have not been a fea- 
ture of American revivals since the year 1804. 
The seat of that movement was Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and the “jerking” and “ whirl- 
ing,” which were its involuntary accompani- 
ments are easily explained by the physical 
and mental conditions of the people at that 
date. In all orthodox churches during the 
last sixty years there have been frequent 
awakenings without any external excitement; 
indeed there is scarcely a year in which revi- 
vals do not occur in some locality, and few 
American ministers are satisfied without this 
seal to the efficacy of their labors. 

But strong emotion does not now usually 
exhibit itself by violent action and physical 
suffering. Communities in the infancy of 
feeling may express themselves as children 
express their fear and grief—by loud outcries 
and frantic demonstrations of terror; but as 
they begin to think, to be balanced and 
calmed by education, they learn to express 
strong feelings as men do, in calm, practical 
intensity. Hence the revival of 1858, which 
was second to none in importance and genuine 
results, was remarkable for the deep solemnity 
of all its meetings, “the pervading but 
scarcely perceptible emotion ; the brief peti- 
tions, fervid and reverential; the absence of 
excitement, and the silence with which the 
immense crowds dispersed.” 

Yet in this revival, which was largely 
spread over the Northern and Western States, 
men of all ranks mingled,—lawyers, phys 
cians, echolars, merchants, mechanics, |abor- 
ers; churches were crowded, lecture rooms 
opened for daily prayer, and the attendance 
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of business men on these services in the cities | century. Whitefield terrified them. Some 


of New York and Philadelphia was numbered 
by thousands. No means were used to stimu- 
late interest but simple statements of Gospel 
truth, yet its solid results were about 500,000 
persons added to various churches. 

The present American revivalists, Moody | 
and Sankey, have some interesting points of| 
contact and contrast with their great prede- | 
cessor, Whitefield. Both touched alike the | 
lowest and highest strata of society ; for White- | 
field not only preached to colliers, but to 
wits and accomplished infidels and jaded men | 
of fashion. He was Lady Huntingdon’s chap- 
lain ; Lady Chesterfield was his convert ; Bol- | 
ingbroke came to tell him, “If the Bible is| 
true, you are, sir, incontrovertible ;” Hume 
would go twenty miles to hear him preach. 
All these things have been forcibly repro-| 
duced this year; and, perhaps Mr. Moody | 
may too have felt some such private fears as 
Whitefield records when he thinks himself! 
“safer with the weeping colliers in the wild- 
erness,” and doubts whether “flattery and 
power and distinction may not intoxicate even 
God’s dear children.” 

Neither Whitefield nor Moody have made 
any attempt to found a new sect or teach new 
doctrine. Both refused to make merchandize 


of the Cross, and the answer of Whitefield | 


when a private contribution was proposed for 
him—“TI will have no such thing. 
no purse. What I have I give away ”—may 
stand for the American evangelists. 

Again, there are some contrasts in which 
the revivalists of to-day are in advance. 
Moody and Sankey have worked in the most 
cordial union with the ministers of all ortho- 
dox churches. Whitefield had a very low 
opinion of all ministers who could not prac- 
tice his self-denial or follow his methods. 
Perhaps the majority of the English clergy of 
that day deserved it ; but surely it was a little 
presumptuous in a young man of 26 years to 
thus condemn the ministers of Boston—Drs. 
Colman, Cooper, Foxcroft, Chauncy, Prince, 
Sewall, Webb, and Andrew Eliot—* For I 
am verily persuaded the generality of preach- 
ers talk of an unknown and unfelt Christ; 
and the reason why congregations have been 
so dead, is that they have dead men preach- 
ing to them.” (Journal, pp. 70,71.) Dr. 
Chauncy says he often spoke of ministers as 
“the enemies of Christ Jesus and the worst 


enemies he had;” and even the dignified | 


Holyoke and the learned Winthrop of Har- 
vard, thought it necessary to protest against 
his denunciations of the American clergy. 
The better temper of the present age is per- 
haps as finely shown also in the welcome 
given to the two American evangelists by that 
noli me tangere race—the Scotch—compared 
With their reception of Whitefield in the last 


I make 


said he was “ daft ;” others that he “ he had a 
devil ;” even the Erskines said he produced 
“convulsions, not conversion.” With the 
exception of the meetings at Cambustang and 
Kilsyth, Whitefield could do little in Scotland; 
for while he was trying to storm their hearts, 
they were busy counting the syllogisms on 
their fingers. It is scarcely necessary to cou- 
trast Whitefield’s real failure in Scotland with 
the deep and cordial enthusiasm the same 
people of to-day welcome the same Gospel 
with. 

We hold all spiritual gifts in earthen ves- 
sels, and therefore it is always easy to find 
faults in the best of works; but whatever in 
this age of Mammon worship brings eternal 
things nearer, checks the spirit of worldli- 
ness in the church, draws all sects into hearty 
union, and all Christians into hearty sym- 
pathy, is an immense leverage gained for fu- 
ture progress, as well as the best earnes' of 
our individual salvation; for I think it is 
doubtful whether they will ever find the way 
to heaven, who desire to go there alone.— 
Christian Union. 


FOLLOWING THE SH EPHERD. 


“T was coming down the coast from Tri- 
poli,” says Dr. Jessup, “and reached the top 
of a pass, in the narrowest part, just as a 
caravan of camels were coming from the op- 
posite direction. I turned back a little and 
stood close under the edge of the cliff to let 
the camels go by. They were loaded with 
huge canvas sacks of tibn, or cut straw, which 
hung down on both sides, making it impossi- 
ble to pass them without stooping very low. 
Just then I heard a voice behind me, and 
looking around saw a shepherd coming up 
the pass with his flock of sheep. He was 
walking ahead, and they all followed on. 
I called to him to go back, as the camels 
were coming over the pass. He said, ‘Ma 
ahlaik,’ or, ‘don’t trouble yourself,’ and on 
he came. When he met the camels, they 
were in the narrowest part, where a low stone 
wall ran along the edge of the precipice. He 
stooped down and stepped upon the narrow 
wall, calling all the time to his sheep, who 
followed close upon his heels, walking in 
single file. He said, ‘Tahl, tahl,’ ‘come, 
come,’ and then made a shrill, whirring call 
which could be heard above the roaring of the 
waves on the rocks below. 

“Tt was wonderful to see how closely they 
followed the shepherd. They did not seem 
to notice the camels on the one side, or the 
abyss on the other side. Had they left the 
|narrow track they would either have been 
|trodden down by the heavy laden camels, 
|or have fallen into the dark waters below. 
i But they were intent on following their shep- 
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OUR STEWARDSHIP. 


herd. They heard his voice, and that was | 
enough. The cameleers were shouting and 
screaming to their camels to keep them from 


cs 


ead 


slipping on these smooth rocks, but the sheep | 


paid no attention to them. They knew the 
shepherd’s voice. They had followed him 
before through rivers and thickets, among 
rocks and sands, and he had always led them 
safely. The waves were dashing and roaring 
on the rocks below, but they did not fear, for 
the shepherd was going on before. Had one 
of those sheep turned aside, he would-have 
lost his footing, and been destroyed, and 
thrown the whole flock into confusion.” 
What a lesson for the wayward ones who 
own the Saviour as their Shepherd, and yet 
love to wander in forbidden ways. Safety is 
only found in following Him. No matter 


In reading the account of Western Yearly 
Meeting, I was much struck at the statement, 
among the remarks made on the statistical re- 
port, that “probably not less than $15,000 
are expended annually by the members of 
this Yearly Meeting for tobacco.” How the 
proportion of tobacco, used in that Yearly 
Meeting, compares with that consumed in 
other Yearly Meetings, I do not know; but 
allowing it to be about the average, some 
more, some less, it would make one hundred 
‘and sixty five thousand dollars expended annu- 
ally for tobacco, by the members of the eleven 
| Yearly Meetings on this continent ! 
| Setting aside the injurious effects of this 


how narrow or how dangerous our way, He poisonous narcotic upon the health, and the 
leads us safely on; never misleads, never en- vices which the use of it often leads to, let us 
dangers His trusting ones. Let us follow! consider, for a moment, how much good this 
Him ; let us know His voice and keep closely | large amount might do, if devoted to the 
to his side. Master’s cause. $165,000 for tobacco! Let 


*‘ Jesus, great Shepherd of the sheep, 
To Thee for help we fly ; 

Thy little flock in safety keep, 
For O, the wolf is nigh. 

“Us into Thy protection take, 


us compare it with the amount expended by 
the different Yearly Meetings for mission 
work, the cause of peace, the circulation of 
Bibles and other books and tracts, and other 


And gather with Thine arm ; 
Unless the fold we first forsake, 
The wolf can never harm.” 
The (Boston) Christian. 


> 


Christian work generally. 

Now, who among us, will resolve, by the 
help of the Lord, not to be accessory to this 
great perversion of the worldly substance 

Lire witstn Lire.—At a meeting of! with which our Heavenly Father entrusts 
scientific men lately held in New Brunswick, His children, as stewards for Him. Who 
New Jersey, Prof. Lockwood exhibited a will say, “ Henceforward, by the help of my 
thread-worm which, he said, was sent him by | Heavenly Father, I will be clean-handed in 
a student of Rutgers College, two years ago, this matter.” And who will go further, and 
who found it in an apple which he was eating. | practically consecrate his worldly possessions 
It looked so like an animal parasite that the to the Lord? Are there any consecrated 
professor was puzzled to fix its character. He) ones, who are not guiltless on this point? 
stated that Prof. Leidy had recently described | Said our blessed Lord, “ By their fruits ye 
before the Academy of Natural Sciences, at | shall know them.” M.M.F. 
Philadelphia, the same worm, also taken from | 
an apple; who also said that this worm~was| 
a parasite of the larva of the codling moth, 
whose grub, or larva, as is well known, infests| We have seen but one pictured representa- 
the young apple, feeding insi.e of it, and thus| tion which answers to our ideal of the face 
causing it to fall from the tree to the ground, | and figure of Jesus. It was the work of an 
when the larva leaves the fruit and enters the | Italian master, whose name we have forgot- 
ground, in which to pass its pupa state. Thus|ten, and represented Christ talking to the 
the worm, whose name is Mermis acuminata,| woman of Samaria. It was a picture which 
was really an animal parasite, sustaining its| might have converted a soul. There sat the 
own life apparently by a vegetable diet, after | wearied Saviour by the well side, His eyes full 
the death of the larva codling, either by ab- | of a look of love and sorrow, as if He saw the 
sorption, or its own consumption of it. Dr.| whole degraded species in the one sinner be- 
Leidy called the attention of the Academy to| fore Him, and His hand half open, as if He 
the fact that twenty-five years ago he described | held in it “the living water ;” the woman 
before them the same entozodn taken from | listening with downcast looks, and tears 
the mouth of a child. At that time he was / trickling down her cheeks; her pitcher rest- 
ignorant of the origin of the parasite. It|ing on the mouth of the well; and behind 
now seems fair to infer that the child had | her, seen in the distance, the sunny sky and 
been eating an infested apple, and that the | gloomy mountains of Palestine. But, in the 
worm had a second time changed its nidus for|noble figure and the ethereal grandeur of 
that of the child’s mouth.—Pop. Science Monthly. | His countenance, you saw that the gentleness 
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was not that of woman, nor even that of man; | keep the instruments fully employed, and it 
it was the gentleness of Him whose “dwelling | is, therefore, not adapted to general use as is 
is with the humble and contrite in spirit,” to|the Morse instrument, which is, in compari- 
revive the spirit of the humble, and the beart | son, inexpensive and easily kept in order. As 
of the contrite ones.— Gilfillan. an example of its capacity, it may be men- 
| tioned that two printing instruments, one day 
| last week, working between this city and New 
| York, sent and received between the hours of 
|8 a.m. and 5 p.m., eight hundred messages. 

| The most marvellous improvement of the 
The use of the electric magnetic telegraph, | Morse system is the invention of the duplex 
as a means of rapid communication, has now |and quadruplex instruments. These are op- 
become so common that the marvellousness | erated the same as the original Morse instru- 
of its results has long ceased to be a matter of | ments, but, with one wire, two ur more mes- 
wonderment. How thought is transmitted | sages may be transmitted at the same time. 
over a long stretch of wire is an unanswered | The announcement made a few years ago that 


—— or 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH—LATE 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


problem to the majority of those who daily 
patronize the telegraph companies. 

The main principle which lies at the bottom 
of all the different systems now in general 
use is the same as when Morse first brought 
out his invention—that a current of elec- 
tricity, passing over an insulated wire coiled 
about a piece of soft iron, would make that 
iron magnetic, and that, upon the withdrawal 
of the electricity, the iron would immediately 
lose its magnetism. The Morse alphabet, 
which is nothing more than a variety of com- 
binations of dots and dashes, remains to-day 
as Prof. Morse devised it; not that it could 
not be improved, but that it has been so uni- 
versally adopted that a change, even of a 
single letter, would be impracticable. The 


system remains practically as he has left it, | 


but many improvements have been made in 
the details. 


The first magnet used on the line between | 


Baltimore and Washington was a ponderous 
affair, weighing about 250 pounds. Instru- 
ments are now made to be carried in the 
pocket, no larger than an old-fashioned 
snuff-box, which were of much service during 
the late war. 

The first marked improvement on the sys- 
tem was the invention of the House printing 
telegraph, which was subsequently much im- 
proved, and is known as the Combination in- 
strument. This recorded its messages in 


print on the long strips of paper which are | 


now so familiar to telegraph customers in the 
lange cities. 

he adoption of the House line by the 
Morse companies was followed soon after by 
the withdrawal of the system from general 
use, and for several years no printing instru- 
ments of that character have been in oper- 
ation except in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Washington. 
expert operators, it is capable of doing at 
least one-half more business over a single cir- 
cuit than a Morse instrument worked by 
equally skilled men, but there is no economy 
In its use except between points which can 


In the hands of| 


two messages could be sent simultaneously, 
\in opposite directivns, upon one wire, was re- 
ceived with great incredulity by everybody ; 
| but none were more incredulous than practical 
‘telegraph men themselves. Indeed, so little 
was thought of the invention, that the-Presi- 
dent of one of the leading companies, in bis 
annual report, stated that, while he had ex- 
}amined the instrument and become satisfied 
of its ability to perform what was asserted, 
yet it was in the nature of a philosophical 
plaything, and was of no practical use. At 
the same time the instrument was doing good 
iservice on the wires of a rival corporation, 
and the patent was eel purchased 
by the company whose President had reported 
against it. 

The fact of its capability was finally ac- 
| quiesced in by the operators who worked in 
it, but very few of them ever had more than 
a vague idea of how it accomplished such re- 
sults. The manipulation of the key is the 
same as when two operators work with each 
other over a single wire. The invention of 
the quadruplex instrument, which doubled 
| the capacity of the duplex, and increased the 
‘capacity of one wire to that of four, did not 
startle the electricians, who were now pre- 
pared to believe anything, and who now ac- 
cept as a foregone conclusion the assertion 
that an instiument is now being constructed 
which will increase the capacity of a wire in- 
definitely. ok Sec 

Other printing instruments, based upon 
the Morse system, and adapted to the wants 
of business iene where little work is required 
of them, have been put in operation ; the most 
familiar example of these is the gold and 
stock reporting instrument in use in our bank- 
ing offices. Dial instruments, which have a 
‘revolving pointer and the alphabet arranged 
like the ion on a clock, have been in use 
for some years, and are the kind employed on 
the police telegraph. These are very much 
slower in their operations than the Morse 
instruments, and require less skill in the 
operator. 
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The Bain system of telegraphy, which | it gets hold of you somewhere. I bave tried 
flourished but a short time, recorded its mes-|it; and I appeal to you who know it best, 
sages by the discoloration of chemically pre- | whether you will willingly let it drop out of 
pared paper by the electric current, dots and | your fingers, when it has once got into the 





dashes being used as in the Morse system. 
This idea is revived in the automatic system, 
whose chief merit consists in the rapidity 


a wire. 
The improvement in the batteries has kept 
ace with the changes in the instruments. 
he Grove, which has long been considered 
the most reliable for telegraph purposes, is 
now being superseded by the Callaud, a French 
battery, which was first introduced on local 
circuits, but has been found most satisfactory 
on long lines, The Western Union Company 
uses in this city 700 Calland, 225 Grove, and 
300 Carbon cups, or jars, which supply the 
electric current to over 250 main lines and 
loops running into the building. As the 
Grove and Carbon jars are worn out they are 
replaced by the Callaud, which is a more 
constant and economical battery than either. 
This company puts up no more plain iron 
wire, but uses only the zinc coated or galvan- 
ized, and is also increasing its size. No. 9 
was formerly the standard size of iron tele- 


graph wire, but No. 8 is now generally used, | 


and in some cases the company is putting up 
No. 6. At least nine-tenths of all the wire 
now in use by the company is galvanized.— 
Public Ledger. 


— 20 


Sir Jonn GARDINER WILKINSON, D.C. L., 
F. R.S., whose death was recently announced 
in a cable despatch, was an eminent Egyptian 
antiquarian. He was born in 1797, and was 
educated at Harrow and at Exeter College, 
Oxford. He has spent most of his life in 
Egypt, studying Egyptian architecture, writ- 
ings, and mementoes. He has published 
severa: valuable works on these subjects, and 
has also written accounts of travel in Dal- 
matia and Montenegro. He was knighted in 
1839, in recognition of the value of his con- 
tributions to archeology. 


From The [London] Christian. 
READ THE BIBLE—READ IT ALL. 


If anybody does not believe the Bible, he 
has never read it through; he may have read 
a little here and there, with general commen- 
taries and criticisms between, but he has not 
read the whole. Once two men said, “We 


movement and necessity of your being. 
Suppose you should ask a man to read this 


|Book clean through at one sitting. What 
with which a message can be transmitted over | 


would his notions be? I do not ask him the 
memory of particular texts, but I would say, 
“What are your general notions?” I should 
not be surprised to hear him say: “ It is a very 
solemn Book. There were deep soundings in 
it that made me shudder with a chill the like 
of which I never felt before.” 

What more? “The infinite reluctance 
with which God gives up man; that struck 
me in reading the Book from end to end. 
The pain, the yearning of God, the moan of 
a mother, the cry of a broken heart—it was 
very wonderful. I felt in reading it as if 


|God were putting out both His arms, strain- 


ing His eyes after me, and crying out to me, 
‘Come back!’ I cried at some parts of it 
myself; I forget just now where they were, 
| but I think you will find the tears on the 
pages here and there even yet. It seemed as 
if God was saying, ‘Image of My counte- 
nance, upright like Myself, susceptive of im- 
mortality, companion of My life, wrecked and 
shattered, wounded and dying, yet how can 1 
'give thee up? Ye were not made for death ; 
why will ye die?” 

What more? “I remember it was a right- 

eous Book, There were pages in it when the 
wicked man had his own way; but presently 
God searched him out and brought him to 
judgment. It made me glad, and in the mid- 
idle of my reading I thought—Would that the 
Book were at the basis of all political legis- 
lation, at the heart of all commercial enter- 
| prise; would that it were the secret of all 
| civilization, and the inspiration of all domes- 
| tic and national life. 
“And I remember this about it, that i 
|seems to be all other books. I have read a 
great many books, and I feel now that I need 
not have read them; they are all here. 
Novels—it is all there in the prodigal son. 
Two men, the runaway son, the scapegrace, 
the far country, the riotous living, the harlot, 
the evil companionships, the bad treatment, 
and the coming home again. Joy! I never 
heard such silver bells ringing in my life as 
the chimes in this Book. Sorrow! None 
like it. Its wves swallow up all other grief. 
| Its cross, like the rod of Moses, swallows up 
all other crosses in its great tragic sorrow.” 


| 
' 





will disprove the conversion of Paul.” They Recs But are there not some terrible things in 
read it through—and wrote a book in proof|that Book of yours?” ‘Yes, there are. 


of it. So will God deal with all destructive 
critics who really make themselves masters of 


the situation they intended to overthrow. . . 
It is wonderful, if you read the whole, how 


There are stories in the Book that no minis- 
ter dare read in the congregation. There are 
chapters that no publisher could take out 
separately and put in his shop window. Yes; 
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but blessed are the pure in heart, for they | 


shall see God even in that shame. These 
stories are in their right place in the Bible, 


surrounded by the lightnings and thunders of 
judgment in the Old Testament, and by the! 


tears and tenderness, and touching death on 
the cross, in the New—all that is unfolded in 
the word Redemption.” 

Do not vindicate the Bible, if you please; 
let it alone. It needs no vindication; it is 
there. It has been assailed; still it is there. 
It has been assailed from points from which 
it does not start. It does not contemplate 
the things which have been turned into means 
of assault against it. Suppose a man should 
say, “An alkali neutralizes an acid, therefore 
the New Testament is not inspired.” What 
would you think of it? Suppose a man 
should say, “ Two and two are four, therefore 
there can be no resurrection from the dead.” 
Why, there is no link of connection—nothing 
to bring them together. So it is: the Bible 
has its own work; it starts from its own 

int; delivers its own message. It is not a 

ook that comes within the region of logic, 
but of feeling, sorrow, want, imagination. 

But does not the Apostle Paul reason? 
Not as if he wished to prove the existence of 
the thing, but in the sense that a mun turns a 
diamond round and shows all its angles and 
sides and beautiful proportions—not as if he 
would prove that it is a diamond,—so Paul 
turns the truth round, that every phase of it 
may catch the sun; he never lays it down as 
a thesis or proposition, that there is a God. 
So with this Book. It does not say, “I am 
inspired, and I will prove it;” it simply says, 
“Read me, and read me all.” 

I want to remind you that it is possible 
to read a part as if it were the whole; to 
make too much of certain texts, and forget 
their bearing upon others, and so miss the 
proportion and anzlogy of faith, The man 


who takes out a solitary text and founds a/ 


denomination on it, is not Biblical, but only 
textual. He is not a statesman, only a poli- 
tician. He takes out a single line, exagger- 
ates it, and does not consider its relationship 
to the manifold infiniteness of the remaining 
revelation. 


I can prove by geography that the world is 


not round—that is to say, by taking a partial | 


and local view of the surface of the earth, I 
can defy any man to prove that it is round. 
There are great rocky points, great crags aud 
rocks shooting up into the air, some ten thou- 
sand feet high, others fifteen thousand and 


more. Then there are great valleys, sinking | 


as deeply into the ribs and heart of the earth. 


Looged at in this light, no proposition can be | 
more monstrous than that the earth is round. | 
But you must not look at the part, but at the | 


whole. You must look at astronomy. The 
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greater includes the less, and thus you pro- 
ceed to establish the rotundity of the earth. 
So you must not look at one parable or text ; 
“let the word of Christ dwell in you richly.” 
— Dr. Parker. 


oe 


TempereD Giass.—Some of the public 
prints have ascribed to Bastie’s tempered glass 
properties which the inventor himself has 
never claimed for it. Thus it has been quali- 
fied as “ malleable” and “ unbreakable.” But 
Thomas Gaffield, of Boston, a_ perfectly 
competent judge, who has examined specimens 
of this tempered glass, thinks that the true 
value of this invention is by no means deter- 
mined as yet. He perceives in it sundry 
qualities which detract from its usefulness. 
First, as we have stated, it cannot be cut by 
the diamond. Then, on being subjected to 
the sand blast, it flies into small fragments. 
Many of the specimens seen by Mr. Gaffield 
were not transparent, but only translucent, 
In ordinary window-glass, if a large pane be 
broken, the fragments may be cut into smaller 
panes, but with the De la Bastie glass such 
economy is out of the question. From the 
fact that this improved glass, though before 
the public for a whole year, has not yet found 
a place in commerce, Mr. Gaffield is inclined 


'to suspect that the invention is for some rea- 


son impracticable.—Pop. Science Monthly. 


- 


THE AIM OF THE TEACHER, 


BY C. P. J. 


Alas! the teacher may say that he did not 
know there were such heavy responsibilities 
resting on him; that he would have hesitated 
before taking his place in front of a class. 
What is the high aim? 

Let me tell you, borrowing a lesson from 
archery. Imagine yourself equipped with 
bow and arrows, all made of the best material, 
winged truly, fashioned by a master workman. 
Yonder from the green rises the target, white 
with concentric colored rings. Asan archer 
you must aim at the centre. What shall we 
label it, to spiritualize the illustration, so as 
to designate the teacher’s true aim, and to de- 
termine his earnestness, his skill? 

Borrow my field glass for a moment and 
read the letters which now fill the spaces yon- 
der, for an unseen hand has been tracing them 


‘there, while you and I have been speaking of 


them. Now you can read them, and let us 
note them down for remembrance. 

“The centre is Conversion.” 

Yes, that’s the chief aim, marked by the 
white circle of truth. 

“The blue ring is Instruction.” 

That is the next best to the central shot. 
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“The red ring is Morality.” 

Third in rank, but excellent. 

“The yellow ring is Amusement.” 

This is outside of all, dear teacher—fartheet | 
from the centre—but still on the target. | 
And now see the tyro shoot. He draws his | 
bow, not with careful poise or aim. Then—| 
twang! The point blunts in the yellow ring. | 
Only allowable to the beginner such shots. | 
At the next shot, however, the red ring is | 
fairly dented. It is better; the archer means | 
to learn. 

Let us go again after a time, and see the| 
archer take his bow and place once more. He | 
hits inside the blue ring this time, and many | 
cry out, “ A good hit! A capital shot!” 

If you will step forward with me, you will | 
find the blue ring full of arrow dents, for the | 
great majority of the archers manage to lodge 
their arrows here. They think it doing s0| 
well that they are not careful to achieve more | 
worthily. Some targets, falsely made, have 
no white centre, but the blue extends across | 
the centre, and the archers fancy all the while | 
it is sufficient to strike the blue. 

But we have learned better I hope. And) 
now, if you will look closely, you will notice | 
a few certain dents in the white centre. They 
were made by some whose modest demeanor | 
would not lead you to suspect their secret skill. | 
But they made Love draw the bow, and 
prayer winged their arrows. These are they 
who shall be crowned victors when the King | 
gives rewards. May you be of their number. | 
—Sunday-school Times. | 
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Nor a PLatrorM, put THE Rock.—A| 
recent endeavor to justify the position of Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting towards the other 
bodies constituting the religious Society of | 
Friends, has the following language: “ We 
do claim that among thore men and women| 
who, under deep religious concern, have 
shaped the course of that body for the past | 
forty years, the great majority have been ac- | 
tuated by a sincere and ardent desire to con-| 





| read in the light of the Spirit. 
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well as to give all the force that belongs to it 
to the plea set forth. It recalls, however, a 
remarkable precedent, occurring in a very 
different sphere. It was said of Cardinal 
Wolsey, that, after his fall from political 
power, he exclaimed that if he had served his 
God with nearly so great a zeal as that which 
he had exhibited towards his king, it would 
have been well with him. If the whole duty 
of the members of the Society of Friends 
were to maintain it unalterably the same, in 
every external particular, just as they found 
it, from age to age, as a “ distinctive religious 
organization” (i. ¢., a sect), then the “ plat- 
form” of those now referred to might perhaps 
be sustained. But one of the most funda- 
mental truths held by early Friends was, that 
our Lord Jesus Christ has promised to be 
always with His Church, to lead and guide it; 
and that to follow men, living or departed, 
instead of Him, is but as the blind leading 
the blind. Not that the experience and re- 
corded teaching of our worthy forefathers is 
without great value and importance for our 
instruction. Only, ‘like all else, even the 
Holy Scriptures themselves, such records and 
experiences, to be well understood, must be 
Thus only can 
they be available for us; thus alone is it other 


‘than “teaching for doctrines the command- 
~|ments of men”; whereby the commandment 


of God is made of none effect by human tra- 
dition. 

Undoubtedly this great principle of the 
headship of Christ in the; Church has been, 
and is, iterated and re-iterated amongst those 
who now condemn the whole Society of 
Friends (except their own portion of it), as 
“drifting away into an uncertain sea of 
change.” But we regret to be obliged to see 
in this another instance of what is so often 
illustrated, that the holding of a doctrine does 
not secure its practical application amongst 
those who maintain it. 

The infallibility of no Yearly Meeting, and 


serve those principles which lie at the founda- | still less of any of the members thereof, is to be 
tion of the Society as a distinctive religious | asserted. Not only Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
organization, and which they have been con- | ing in the past, but others in the present and the 
vinced were in jeopardy through insidious | future, are liableto imperfection in their appre 
but potent elements of change.” hension of and conformity to the will of the 

We wish to do entire justice to the sincerity | Head of the'Church. We reverently believe, 
and ardor of the desire thus expressed, as | however, that when their members assemble 





their own will may be done, their usages 
maintained, or their habitual expectations 


met, but only that His kingdom may come, | 
and His will may be done on earth as it is in| 


heaven, a blessing is given, and they are not 


allowed to hurt the oil or the wine, or to be- | 
come blinded altogether to the mind of Christ. | 


We would press this, if permitted so to do, on 
the consideration of those who “candidly 
view the present aspect of events within the 
whole area of our religious Society.” The 
same principle requires to be appreciated by 
such as have new as well as those who have 
old expectations. Every one needs to say, 
moment by moment, in his heart and in his 
life, “ Not my will, O Lord, but Thine, be 
done.” 
they labor in vain that build it. Except the 
Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain.” 


NortH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING com- 
menced at New Garden, Guilford County, North 
Carolina, Eleventh month 5th, 1875. 

The London General Epistle was read, and a 
Committee appointed to have 3000 copies re- 
printed, to be distributed by the Representatives. 

The Representatives were directed to confer 
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under a sincere and prayerful desire, not that | ed 
| that each Monthly Meeting may adopt a similar 


“Except the Lord build the house, | 
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more extensively. The committee are desirous 
course, reporting to this committee next year. 

We have received the Eighth Annual Report 
of the Secretary of the Peace Association of 
Friends in America, which we herewith submit. 

IsHAM Cox, for Committee. 
Eleventh month 6th, 1875. 

The Committee were continued and encour- 
aged to press forward in the work, as way opens 
in their respective neighborhoods, to hold Peace 
Meetings, &c., and report to next meeting. 

After appointing a committee to arrange for 
the public meetings for worship to be held, the 
meeting adjourned. 

Second day morning, Eleventh month 8th. 
The clerk read the summary to the Queries, show- 
ing a condition of affairs in the Society similar to 
that reported last year. The answer to the 11th 
Query reported the following ministers as ,re- 
corded within the year, viz: William P. Hastings 
and Franklin Elliot, of Lost Creek, and William 
Russell, of Friendsville Quarters. 

The Statistical Table was too incomplete to 
furnish reliable data for publication. an 

The subject of a general revision of the disci- 
pline claimed the serious attention of the meet- 
ing, and after deliberation much unity was ex- 
pressed in favor of appointing a committee to 


| bring forward the names of Friends to constitute 
| a committee in conjunction with a committee of 


women Friends, to take the subject into their 
serious consideration, and, if in their judgment 


| they think best, they are left at liberty to propose 


together, propose the names of Friends to serve | 


the meeting as Clerk and Assistant for the ensu- 
ing year, and report to the meeting. 

Seventh-day morning, Eleventh month 6th. 
Isham Cox was appointed Clerk, and Joseph Cox 
and Franklin Davis, Assistant Clerks. 

Epistles were received and read to edification 
from London, Dublin, New York, New England, 
Baltimore, Ohio, Indiana, Western, Iowa, 
Canada, and Kansas Yearly Meetings, also the 
Epistles for 1874 from the two last named. A 
committee was appointed to prepare and produce 
to a future sitting, essays of epistles to each of the 
Yearly Meetings above mentioned. 


changes, and are to report tothe meeting next year. 
The Committee on Indian Affairs made a re- 
port which was approved. Quarterly Meetings 
were directed to read the Report of the Associ- 
cated Executive Committee on Indian Affairs for 
the present year, and thus bring this important 
subject more generally before their members. 
Third-day morning, Eleventh month gth. 
Joint session of men and women Friends. Allen 
Jay in a very impressive manner gave the meet- 
ing an account of his visit in Gospel love to Lon- 
don and Dublin Yearly Meetings, and also to 
Norway, for which service he was liberated last 


| year; a visit which was very satisfactory, evidenc- 


ing afresh the blessed promise of the Lord: ‘He 


(that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious 


A proposition to read in the future a few of the | 


Epistles from other Yearly Meetings at the open- 
ing of the session each day until all were read, 
was fully united with by the meeting. 

Report was made that two complete sets of the 


printed minutes of this meeting from 1845 to 1874 | 


inclusive, had been made with the exception of 
one copy for the year 1846, which when com- 
pleted are to be bound and preserved for refer- 
ence, 

The propositions relative to a General Confer- 
ence of American Yearly Meetings contained in 
the epistles from Western and Indiana Yearly 
Meetings were referred to a large committee of 
men and women Friends, to make report at a 
future sitting. 

e Committee on Peace made the following 
report: 


“We believe there is an.increased interest | 


manifested on this subject. In a few of the 


Monthly Meetings organized efforts are being | 


made for disseminating the principles of peace 


seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him,” which was his 
blessed privilege. Praised be the name of the 
Lord! 

The Committee on General Meetings reported 
that ‘‘One meeting continuing two days was 
held at Centre, in Eleventh month last, and one 
in the same month at Prosperity of four days’ 
duration ; one at Piney Woods for four days in 
Twelfth month, 1874; one at South Fork for 
four days in Second month, 1875, and one at 
Hickory Valley, Tenn., in Third month last, of 
four days’ continuation, all of which were owned 
and blessed by the great Head of the church. At 
one of these places there has since been consider- 
able accession in numbers, and very apparent 
increase of vitality and strength, affording fresh 
evidence that our labor has not been in vain in 
the Lord, who is ever ready to grant an abun- 
dant increase to the faithful efforts of his trusting, 
believing, dependent laborers. 

“ IsHaM Cox, Clerk.” 
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This report was felt to be satisfactory and en- | 
couraging, and under the belief that the work is of | 
the Lord, and that He has blessed those labor- | 
ing therein, a new Committee was appointed of | 
men and women Friends, who were encouraged | 
to prosecute the labor un<er the guidance of | 
Best Wisdom during the ensuing year. 

The Committee on Education made a brief re- 
port, by which it appears that Isham Cox, the 
Superintendent of Friends’ Schools, has, during 
the winter and spring, visited all the Meetings 
belonging to this Yearly Meeting, excepting one 
in an isolated locality in Tennessee, stopping at 
56 schools, at most of which parents were assem- 
bled by invitation, and were encouraged to the 
faithful discharge of their respective duties. Re- 
ports were received from 38 schools, 26 of them 
taught by members of our Society. The number 
of pupils enrolled is 2,267, of whom 513 are 
Friends. A few schools have continued ten 
months, but the average is about ‘four months. 
The amount reported to have been paid by 
Friends for tuition is $721.58. 

The Committee to whom were referred the 
pawn from Western and Indiana Yearly 
Meetings, regarding the appointment of dele- 
gates to a General Conference, united in report- 
ing that way did not seem open for such appoint- 
ment. 

The Missionary Report showed that during the 
past year there had been distributed 250 Bibles, 
560 Testaments, 70 Psalms and Gospels, 36 
other books of a religious character, and about 
30,000 tracts, or about 200,000 pages. These 
tracts have been all distributed amongst the 
Monthly Meetings. In localities where no 
Friends reside, 205 Bibles, 310 Testaments, 60 
Gospels and Psalms, and 36 other books have 
been given out. A member of this Board, while 
engaged with a minute from her own Monthly 
Meeting, reports 120 meetings held away from 
meeting-houses, six of which were for children, 
sixteen colored meetings, and eight religious 
temperance meetings; also assisted in forming 
three Temperance Societies, now numbering 152 
members, and had visited 120 families. The 
Committee now have under their care 103 appli- 
cants for admission to the Society of Friends. 

The report was satisfactory, and the tommit- 
tee were continued for further labor, to report 
next year. 

The subjoined Minute of Advice was read and 
approved : 

‘Whilst reading these reports this meeting 
was brought under exercise on account of our 
many shortcomings, and we were reminded that 
the object of discipline is not to repel, but to re- 
claim delinquents, and the most effectual way to 
succeed is to approach with our hearts full of the 
love of Jesus. 

‘Elders and Overseers should be diligent in 
seeking the lost sheep and gathering the lambs 
into the fold by reflecting the light of Christ upon 
their pathway. The regular attendance of our 
meetings for worship, when prompted thereto 
from sincere love to Him who first loved us, and | 
gave Himself for us, is an evidence of spiritual 
vitality. Every meeting for worship should be a 
prayer-meeting, and one of praise and holy com- 
munion with the Father of Spirits. It is not only | 
a duty, but a blessed privilege to know the Lord | 
for ourselves in the forgiveness of sins. We} 
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should ‘present our bodies a 
holy, acceptable unto God,’ but unless this con- 
dition is maintained day by day, our offerings in 
meetings will be very lame, and like Cain's, 
unto whom God did not have respect. The ne- 
cessity of constantly having on the badge of dis- 


living sacrifice, 


| cipleship, which is love, and of private individual 


labor, was insisted upon—lifting up Christ as the 
only hope of salvation. Thus a great drawing 
to Him would soon be witnessed. As soon as 
people heard there was corn in Egypt, thither 
they went, and as soon as people hear that we 
have lively meetings, and that Jesus manifests 
Himself therein by the breaking of bread, they 
come hungering. Much depends upon the prayer- 
ful state of the church in upholding a living min- 
istry. In the early history of our Society the 
church increased in proportion to the increase of 
the ministry. 

‘‘None suffer in temporal things in conse- 
quence of their fidelity to their Lord; but on the 
contrary, if we just go to meeting because our 
fathers went, and give way while there to a spirit 
of drowsiness, and have but little love in our 
hearts, we shall surely miss the blessing. 

‘‘ Tale-bearing, though sometimes carried on 
under a semblance of religion, by speaking doubt» 
fully until by and by conjecture is asserted for 
facts, and speaking lightly of or finding fault with 
Society before our children, has a deadening 
effect upon the pure life, to the withering of the 
fruit upon the branches, and the tender plants 
are often found reaching out for nourishment 
somewhere else. 

“We fear parents too often resort to negative 
instead of positive training of their children. 
Whilst a due restraint upon our dear children, with 
a reason, is necessary, yet the constraint of a lov- 
ing father or mother is more effectual in bringing 
them to Jesus, who said, ‘Suffer little children 
and forbid them not to come unto me.’ We 
were feelingly reminded of our duty to pray with 
and for our children, gathering them around us 
each day, and reading a portion of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and instructing them in early life of the 
way of salvation.”’ 

The committee appointed last year to visit sub- 
ordinate meetings and families, reported that 
they had attended to the object of their appoint- 
ment as far as circumstances would admit, but 
not having completed their work, they were con- 
tinued with some additions, and Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings were directed to make ar- 
rangements to suit the convenience of this com- 
mittee and to co-operate with them. 

The account of the conclusion of the meeting 
will appear next week. 


-o 

THE BIENSIAL BIBLE SCHOOL CONFERENCE.— 
A large number of Friends, from all the Yearly 
Meetings on this continent except Canada and 
Kansas, with one visitor also (William Beck) 
from England, gathered at the expected time on 


| Sixth-day afternoon, Eleventh month 12th, in 


Philadelphia. The lower floor of Twelfth street 
meeting-house was filled. Allen Jay, chairman 


| of the last Biennial Conference, at Lynn, presided 


at the opening session. 
The Conference was opened by the reading of 
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the gtst Psalm ; followed by solemn supplication 


for an especial blessing, the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, and guidance in all that was to be 
done. Credentials were read, and a Com- 
mittee of four from each Yearly Meeting was ap- 
pointed, to nominate officers of the Conference 
for this year. The first question proposed by 
the Executive Committee was then taken up: 


“ How should Teachers’ Meetings be conducted | 


so as to be of the most practical benefit to the 
school ?”’ 
upon this subject. 


Several of those present spoke briefly 

All were fully agreed as to the 
almost the necessity, of weekly 
meetings. One thought they should 
be held early in the week; another, near the end. 
Still another made the suggestion that the former 
might be right when the teachers were mostly 
without experience, needing instruction from the 
superintendent as to the preparation of the lesson 
for the class; while a meeting near the close of 


great importance, 
teachers’ 


the week may be most profitable when the! 
teachers are all more mature, yet desire to com- | 


pare views and experience concerning the lesson. 


Elkanah Beard said that the best teachers’ meet- | 


ing he ever attended was at Benares, India. 


There, all dropped upon their knees at the begin- | 
ning of the meeting, for silent or vocal prayer | 


for aid in preparing their lesson ; and again as it 
ended, with thanksgiving and prayer that itsteach- 
ing might be blessed. Every teacher, moreover, 


was called upon to give some acconnt of his or| w 


her class, that its particular needs might receive 
attention, 
in part Jrayer-meetings, was urged by several. 
Sources of weakness in such meetings spoken of 


were, controversy, and too much indulgence of| 
A question asked 


the merely social element. 
was, what is to be done when all the teachers of 


aschool do not think alike upon a subject com- | 


ing up in the lesson? It was replied, that such | 


That all teachers’ meetings should be | 
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the Bible to us and to the civilized world. Other 
speakers also dwelt upon the same subject. 

Next was taken up the topic, ‘‘ What are we to 
expect as the results of the Bible school?” After 
la very instructive discussion upon this, the hour 
| for adjournment having arrived, it was decided 
| to continue its consideration the following morn- 
| ing. 
| Seventh-day.—After the reading of a psalm 

and a short season of prayer, the results rightly 
to again 


considered. 


be expected of Bible schools were 
Conversion of pupils, deepening of 
increase of 
of meetings 


were among 


religious experience in teachers, 


family piety, and 
where such schools 
the blessings shown already in many places to 
have attended them. 
in which a Friends’ meeting 
attendance only of two or three ; 
|tors from elsewhere had established 


strengthening 
are conducted, 


One locality was mentioned 
had dwindled to an 
yet, after visi- 
Bible 
school, in a few years such an increase in the 
meeting occurred as to have twenty-five requests 
for membership in a single year. 

Mary S. Kimber read a very interesting ad- 
| dress on ‘“‘ How to study the Bible.’’ Thomas 
Kimber followed, with remarks upon the use of a 
reference Bible. This subject took hold of the 
meeting so as to occupy the rest of the morning 
| session with its discussion. 
| In the afternoon, Joshua L. Baily brought for- 

ward a proposition from the Executive Com- 
mittee, that the name of the Conference be 
changed from “First-day School” to ‘ Bible- 
school"’ Conference. Most of those who spoke 
approved of this change of name: but as a few 
objected to it, it was postponed. We hope that 
farther reflection will so commend the name 
‘“* Bible-school "’ to all, that this desirable altera- 
tion may be made another year. 

Daniel Hill gave a brief and very instructive 


a 


points should be passed over when (as mostly is | lesson upon the chronology of the Bible, with a 
the case) they are not of essential importance.| chart. John Henry Douglass and Esther B. 
If they cannot be altogether avoided, a teacher | Tuttle discoursed upon the necessity of the Bible, 
may give his own views, and also state those of | not only to the individual Christian, but also to 
his fellow teachers. But one valuable effect of | the minister of the Gospel. God will bless the 
teachers’ meetings must be to remove or diminish | labor of those by whom His revelation is honored 
the number of points of difference, and to pro-| and Christ is lifted up, in the demonstration of 
mote unity of teaching. the Spirit and with power. 

At the evening session, on the nomination of} The “ Bible-school and Temperance" was the 
the representative Committee, Dr. Dougan Clark | next subject; upon which Susan Gifford and 
was appointed Chairman of the Conference, and/| several others spoke, dwelling upon the very 
Asa S. Wing and Jephtha W. Morgan, Secretaries. | great importance of instilling early into the 
Prof. Thomas Chase gave an interesting account | minds of the children the teaching of the Bible, 
of the History of the English Bible ; from the | as well as that of experience, in regard to the 
issue of Wycliffe’s translation down to the pend- | wickedness and ruin of intemperance. 
ing revision by the English and American Com-| At the evening session, Dr. Dougan Clark gave 
mittees, Henry Dickinson remarked upon the |a lesson upon ‘Isaac's sonship, the Christian 
The clear view brought before us ot 


insufficiency of our appreciation of the value of | sonship.” 
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the need of the casting out of the bondwoman 
and her son, that the child of promise may reign 
alone, as well as of the blessing wrought by the 
completed sacrifice of Christ, typified by Abra 
ham's offering of Isaac upon the altar, brought a 
solemn feeling over the meeting. Under the 
overshadowing of the Holy Spirit, instead of the 
intended discussion upon the “ privilege and 
efficacy of prayer,” it was felt that its exempli- 
fication would be more profitable; and the rest 
of the evening was mainly occupied with vocal 
and silent supplication, concluded with thanks- 
giving and praise. 

Our account of ihe remainder of the Confer- 
ence will be given in our number of next week. 


ome 


KANSAS YEARLY MEETIDG.—The annual meet- 
ing of ministers and elders convened Tenth 
month 7th. 

Sixth-day, Tenth mo. 8th, at 10 A.M. was held 
a meeting for worship. 

At 2 P.M., on the same day, was held the first 


session for the transaction of the affairs of the 
Society. 


The credentials of the following ministers from 
other Yearly Meetings were read, viz.: Daniel 
Barker, of North Carolina; James P. Haworth, 
Stephen Scott, and Dougan Clark, of Indiana; 
James E. Baily, of Iowa; Phebe B.- Hathaway, 


of Michigan; Mary S. Lawrence and Clara 


Willetts, of Iowa. A cordial welcome to the 


Friends present from other Yearly Meetings was 
extended by the Clerk, on behalf of the meet- 
ing. 

Epistles were read from the Yearly Meetings 
of London, Dublin and New England. A large 
committee was appointed to prepare epistles to 
those and the other Yearly Meetings. 

The Meeting decided to give forth an-expres- 
sion of gratitude to Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting for the liberal aid extended to its 
members during the past year. 

The devotional meeting at 84 o’clock Seventh- 
day morning was well attended. 

At to o'clock the Meeting for Discipline con- 
vened, and the representatives reported the 
names of Wm. Nicholson, for Clerk, and Samuel 
D. Coffin and J. H. Stuart, for assistants, which 
were approved by the meeting. 

The London General Epistle was read and di- 
rected to be printed with the minutes. 

The epistle from Western Yearly Meeting, 
Indiana, was read; also a proposition attached 
thereto, that a general conference be held of 
delegates from all the American Yearly Meet- 
ings, for the purpose of considering certain sub- 
jects of general interest to the Society, which was 
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referred to a committee to report to a future 
sitting. 

The queries and answers thereto in part were 
read. 

The following are some of the statistics re- 
ported : 

Three new meetings established. Whole num- 
ber of members, 3,429. 

The Book and Tract Committee and the Bible 
Society convened at 3 o'clock P. M. 

Reports were read and remarks made by C. S, 
Martindale, of the American Bible Society, and 
others. 

A large meeting for worship was held at 7 P.M. 
which was addressed mainly by Dougan Clark, 
of Indiana, on the preparation for the religious 
work of the meeting in bringing sinners to Christ 
and His children into a full and complete salva- 
tion. 

On First-day there were four meetings for wor- 
ship, including the devotional meeting at 8} 
o'clock in the morning. 

The meetings were not as large as in former 
years, but were thought to be very profitable. 

The meeting at 8} o'clock in the morning was 
for the most part taken up by confessions and 
experiences in the way of holiness. 

The 10 0'clock meeting on Second-day was occu- 
pied in the main by the reading of the epistles from 
New York and North Carolina and by the financial 
matters of the church. The proposition for a 
general conference was referred to next year for 
further consideration. Arrangements were en- 
tered upon for paying all the indebtedness of the 
Yearly Meeting. One of the most interesting 
features of the Yearly Meeting was the considera- 


tion of the civilization of the Indians, in joint ses- 


sion of men and women. Agents Haworth, Miles 
and Gibson were present, and addressed the meet- 
ing; also, some of the women engaged in the 
work of teaching among them. 

The reports were decidedly encouraging, and 4 
very deep interest was manifested by the meet- 
ing. There is no doubt that the work is pro- 


| gressing rapidly, and if it can be permitted to go 


on for a few years without interruption, the per- 
plexing problem of what shall be done with the 
Indian will be solved. 

The short session of the Bible School Confer- 
ence, held on the evening of the 12th, was main- 
ly taken up by Dougan Clark in giving a lesson 
on Abraham’s faith, considered in connection 
with the Christian's faith. 

The subjects of Peace, Education, Temperance, 
and Bible-schools received a share of the atten- 
tion of the meeting. 

A large committee was appointed to consider 
the subject of and to establish a school in con- 
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nection with the Yearly Meeting, if it seems best 
to them. 

The precedent was established of recording 
the attendance of ministers of other Yearly Meet- 
ings on the minutes, and of not giving returning 
minutes as has been the usage. 

The meeting adjourned in great unity and with 
a feeling that much had been accomplished for 
the prosperity of the Society. 

-o 

FAITH AND WorRKS.—This is the title of a 
new monthly paper, published by the Woman's 
Christian Association, of Philadelphia. It con- 
tains a number of interesting original and selected 
articles, so well printed as to make it an agreea- 
ble paper to read. Its office is at 141 North 7th 
street, Philadelphia. 

We take the following paragraphs from an ac- 
count of a late meeting of the Managers of the 
Association : 

“Perhaps the most interesting reports pre- 
sented were those relative to the work at Asbury 
Park. This belongs essentially to the summer, 
and naturally forms a prominent feature in the 
work of the Association at that season of the 
year. 

“The Building Committee reported fully in 
reference to the new house at Asbury, giving 
details of plans and specifications. The entire 
cost of building, including some improvements 
in the present house, bath-houses on the beach, 
etc., amounts to $6,000; and the house, when 
finished, will be both beautiful and commodious. 
The work will be completed this Fall, with the 
exception of the painting. 

“The Asbury Park Committee gave a pleasant 
account of the work there, speaking of the place 


itself as a model home, beautiful for location, 
and perfect in all its arrangements. All who 


visited it united in commending both the idea and | 
the manner in which it was carried out, and the | 


testimony of guests is uniformly that they have 
been greatly benefited, and enabled to return 
home recuperated in health, and thus able to 
take up their old duties with fresh courage and 
renewed energy. 

“It has been a Christian home, The voice of 
prayer has risen daily to Him who heareth and 
accepteth the cry of His children. Many expres- 
sions of gratitude have been received. 

“It is a source of pleasure also to report the 
receipts sufficient to cover expenses, rendering 
this work, like every other we have undertaken, 
entirely self-sustaining. 

“In connection with this statement, we select 
the following items from the report of the Admis- 
sion Committee, for our Seaside House. Three 
hundred applications were received. One hun- 
dered and fifteen were accepted, and eleven were 
not found eligible by the Committee. The re- 
mainder we were reluctantly obliged to refuse for 
want of room. During the latter part of the 
on the house was almost uncomfortably 

ull. 

“‘Feebly, however, can mere figures represent 
the work done. Could you have met with the 
Committee from day to day, and seen as we did, 
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the numbers of worn-out, tired working-women 
and girls, who came to us, eager to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity for rest, thus offered ; if 
you could have seen the grateful smile light up 
the tired face when told there was still room, or 
the look of disappointment when we were forced 
to refuse the weary applicant the rest she so 
much needed, you would have sympathized with 
us in the joy and trial of our work. The hard 
part has been to refuse what we could not give, 
but we have always held out the hope that next 
year all could be accommodated. With the hope 
that hereafter none need be refused for want of 
room, the Committee submit their report.” 


- 


PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES.—We desire to call 
the attention of our Philadelphia readers to the 
advertisement of a course of six lectures by Pro- 
|fessor Pliny E. Chase, of Haverford College ; to 
be delivered each Fourth-day evening, from Elev - 
enth month 17th to Twelfth month 22nd, at the 
Lecture Room in the Mercantile Library, in this 
city. Under the general title of ‘‘ Modern Dis- 
coveries and Theories,’ Professor Chase pro- 
poses to review the leading characteristics of a 
number of the great leaders of modern thought. 
The concluding lecture will be upon ‘' George 
Fox and Jonathan Edwards: Harmony of Faith 
and Reason.” 





MARRIED. 


DEANE—JOHNSON.—At the residence of the 

| bride’s father, on the evening of the 2d inst., William 

H. Deane, son of Samuel and Lois F. Deane, to L. Maria 

| Johnson, daughter of Daniel B. and Lydia F. Johnson; 
members of Muscatine Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 





DIED. 

HAIGHT.—On the 18th of Eighth mo., 1875, Sophia 
Haight, aged 68 years; a member of Chappaqua Month- 
ly Meeting, State of New York. Mild and affectionate, 
possessing that charity which covereth a multitude of 
sins, she was especially careful to find a palliative for 
| the failings of others ; thus leaving a valuable lesson to 

those around her. Lovingher Lord, she confided in His 
promises, and through a long and severe illness trusted 
in his sustaining grace. Relying only on the merits of 
her Saviour, being firm in the faith, she passed away, 
we reverently believe, to be forever with the Lord. 

JONES.—Near Richland, Iowa, Twelfth month 21st, 
1874, in the 3d year of her age, Cora Alice, daughter 
of David and Rebecca P. Jones, members of Rich- 
land Monthly Meeting. 

LAWRENCE.—On the 1st of Ninth month, 1875, 
Priscilla, wife of Wm. Lawrence, aged 51 years and 6 
months; a memher and Minister of West Union Month- 
ly Meeting, Ind. She bore with Christian patience a 
protracted illness of nearly four years, the most of the 
time confined to her room. She was called to the 
work of the ministry when young, in which service she 
performed several short visits in the limits of Indiana 
and Western Yearly Meetings. In the year 1870, she 
visited several of the Meetings of Friends in the State 
of New York, and neariy all the meetings composing 
New England Yearly Meeting; in which she found 
sweet peace. A short time before her death, a Minister 

| from a distance had a sitting in the family in which he 
' 
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spoke of the joy that awaited her at the end of the | 
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are located, as will be seen, in Coahoma 


race; after he had gone she remarked that she could County, Miss., the seat of the late war, which 


not claim so much as he said was in store for her; she 
felt so unworthy. Thus passed away a kind wife and 
a loving mother to her home in Heaven. 
MOFFIT.—At the residence of Samuel Carey, on 
the 6th of Tenth month, 1875, of croup, Moses Joshua, 


|no doubt, many Friends read accounts of, as 


| they are given in the cocoa and pass it 


| the awfulness of the consequences of such 


by carelessly, without solemnly considering 


son of William and Mary Moffit, aged nearly 4 years; | mobs, riot and bloodshed, and that some of the 


a member of Ackworth Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 
WILLIAMS.—On the 31st of Tenth month, 1875, 


Monthly Meeting, Kansas. He had for many months 
showed publicly as well as privately that to be a 
Christian and do the Master’s will was his great object 
in life, and he passed away in the triumph of that faith 
which is the Christian’s treasure in either life or death. 





A General Meeting of the Society of Friends is ap- 


pointed to be held at their Meeting-house, East Oak | 
* Street, Columbus, Ohio, by authority of the Committee 


of Ohio Yearly Meeting, to open at 2 o’clock P. M., 
on the 26th of Eleventh month, 1875. 

Friends wishing to attend from a distance will be 
met at the Union Depot, on the 25th and 26th inst., on 
the arrival of all trains. An earnest invitation is ex- 
tended to all, to whom a cordial welcome will be 
given. By order of the Committee, 

JAMES JACKSON, 
GEo. J- Woop. 





_CORRESPONDENCE. 





SOUTHLAND COLLEGE, NORMAL INSTITUTE, AND ORPHAN’S 
Home. HELENA, ARK., Tenth mo, 29th, 1875. 


Esteemed Friend :—I notice a mistake in 


the account given in the Review of Tenth | 
month 16th, on page 137, of Indiana Yearly | 


Meeting, in regard to the number of teachers 
gone out from this Institution. The report 
was inaccurate; it should have read thus: 
About 65 of the students who have attended 


this school have been engaged in teaching, | 


and from 31 of this number who have sent us 
reports of their work this year, we gather the 
following statistics: Whole number ot months 
taught, 141, or fourteen years and one month 
for one man at ten months a year; number of 
students taught in day-schools, 1,235 ; number 
taught in Sabbath-schools, 2.412; salaries 
earned, $5,805. Others not heard from who 
have been engaged in teaching during the 


vacation of ‘the college, would increase these | 
figures largely. Twenty-one of those reported | 


are members of Southland Monthly Meeting, 
and several of the junior and senior classes 
are members of Friends’ Meeting, but have 
not been teaching, as it was found necessary 


for them to rest during vacation from all | 
school work, in order to insure their holding 


out through the coming school year. En- 
closed thou wilt find printed report of our 
Temperance work, in which must of these 
teachers are helpers and co-workers in addi 
tion to their school duties. Seve: f +h 


|members with “ Friends,” are residing with 
Henry F., son of Isaac C. and Rachel Williams, aged | their families, and others, young in years, 


20 years and 10 months; a member of Tonganoxie | 


teaching school in the midst of it all, and are 
suffering on account of their “ peace princi- 
ples,” as Christians who cannot fight, though 
they were soldiers in the war during the re- 
bellion, and fought bravely. They have 
since been converted, and joined the religious 
| Society of Friends, and, though black, one of 
them writes as follows to us: “ Pray for me 
and my family ; ask the prayers of the chureh 
for us. I had to take to the bushes the first 
night of the fight, and stay away from my 
wite and children—she has a young babe. I 
did not join in it nor bave anything to do with 
it. Several were killed, others wounded, 
white and colored. Indeed it has been a 
'“ reign of terror,” and the old people are all 
| afraid to go out to any meeting yet. I gath- 
|ered a few of the litile children on last Sab- 
| bath into Bible-school, but not any old ones 
/came out. Ob! I tell you we need more Aquil- 
| das aud Priscillas to expound the way of God 
| more perfectly to our poor ignorant people.” 
| My dear triend, we want in some way or other 
‘to bring before Friends of all the Yearly 
Meetings the subject of the education, conver- 
|sion, and training of these people by organ- 
izing Friends’ mectings amongst them, and 
keeping them up continually, and as there 
will probably be deleyates in attendance at the 
Biennial Couference trom all of the Yearly 
Meetings, could n t there be a half-hour, less 
or more, allowed Eiksnah Beard or some 
other person who has worked among these 
people, to ark Friends to consider more thor- 
| ougbly our duty towards them in this partic- 
ular; and if way does not open for each 
Yearly Meetirg to so organize, would they be 
willing to contribute money and funds to aid 
Southiand College aud Monthly Meeting in 
spreading the doctrines ot the Gospel as be- 
lieved in, protes-ed, preached, and lived by 
| Friends? We could accommodate 100 board- 
ers, and they are ready to come, but have not 
‘the money; ($3 0U) three dollars per week is 
the price. V.ry tew are educated and con- 
verted here but juin Friends’ Meeting. | 
kuow from years of «xperience, that Quaker- 
ism is just us ZO d, it uot better, for the col- 
ored people in the S..uth, as for white people 
anywhere. Very truly, ALipA CLARK. 


| 
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| CuHartes Wueaistone, F, R. §., the dis- 
‘inguished electrivian, died lately in Paris. 
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He was born at Gloucester in 1802, and in| 
early life was a manufacturer of musical in-| 
struments. In 1834 he published an account 
of experiments to measure the velocity of elec- 
tricity and the duration of electric light, and 
in the same year he became Professor of 
Philosophy in King’s College, London. He’ 
invented the stereoscope in 1838, and was one 
of several persons who, in 1837, claimed. the 
honor of having invented the electric tele- 
graph. He was vice-president of the Royal 
Society, and corresponding member of the 
French Institute and other learned societies. 


From the (Philadelphia) Public Ledger 
PUBLIC NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


It is worthy of remark that our public 
night schools have proved themselves to be 
among the most satisfactory, useful and valu- 
able in their results among all our auxiliaries 
to general education. Their attendants are 
young men and women who have been ad- 
monished of the great value of school train- 
ing in the elements of education, through their 
experience of the sad loss that results from 
the lack of it. Such pupils are among the 
very best that teachers can address their 
effirts to. They are attentive, studious, de- 
corous and diligent—-bent upon making the 


best use of their time and getting themselves | 


as far advanced as possible during the short 
winter season of long nights. If the young 
pupils who are happily so situated as to be 
able to attend the daily schools could only 
“realize” the sedulous, earnest endeavors of 
the night school pupils to get possession of 
the keys to knowledge, they would be more 
sensible to their own advantages, and would 
make their progress more real and substantial 
than it is. No money spent from the city 
treasury, no portion of the taxes raised from 
the people, yields more satisfactory results or 
repays the outlay better than that spent ac- 
cording to what has happily become an an-! 
nual custom now—in the support of the pub- 
lic night school system. 

Tairty-two out of the thirty-three schools 
are for the instruction of pupils in the plain 
elements of school instruction. The pupils 
in them are taught spelling, reading, writing | 
and arithmetic, in such degrees and to such 
extent of advancement as the needs and the| 
progress of the pupils will permit. When} 
these are once mastered—or even when the 
ability to read in the English language is} 
once acquired, the gateways to all hum 
kn» vledgs are open to the students who get 
that far. After that it depends upon them. 
selve:—-upoa their mental abilities and their 
owa industry, and of course upon the time 





they -can devote to improvement, how far 
they will advance, or where they will stop. 
The demands of labor and the vicissitudes of 
life may of course interfere with them; but 
having acquired the ability to read—and 
much more—after having mastered the plain 
elements within their reach in the night 
schools, anything within the reach of human 
study is possible to them. There are scores 
of influential minds and great thinkers among 
the recognized leaders of the world who never 
had any other school training than that 
placed within the reach of the boys and girls, 
young men and young women of Philadel- 
phia, for the winter season that begins next 
Monday night. 

The night school for artisans is for male 
pupils farther advanced, but who still need 
instruction in branches that will make them 
more competent in their chosen vocations. 
In this school the branches are arithmetic, 
penmanship, practical mathematics, free-hand 
drawing, mechanical and engineering draw- 
ing, chemistry, natura! philosophy, anatomy, 
physiology, and hygiene—all of them valu- 
able, and some of them indispensable, to the 
classes of pupils for whose instruction this 
school is especially designed. 

Parents, guardians, employers, relatives 
and friends of young people who are in ar- 
rears of education should give their attention 
to the important subject of seeing such of 
them as they have charge of placed in the 
night schools. 


2 


TRUSTING. 





I am trusting Thee, Lord Jesns, 
Trusting only Thee ! 

Trusting Thee for full salvation, 
Great and free. 


I am trusting Thee for pardon, 
At Thy feet I bow; 

For Thy grace and tender mercy, 
Trusting now. 


I am trusting Thee for cleansing, 
In the crimson flood ; 

Trusting Thee to make me holy, 
By Thy blood. 


I am trusting Thee to guide me, 
Thou alone shalt lead, 

Every day and hour supplying 
All my need. 


[ am trusting Thee for power ; 
Thine can never fail ; 

Words which Thou Thyself shalt give me, 
Must prevail. 


I am trusting Thee, Lord Jesus 
Never let me fall! 

I am trusting Thee forever 
And for all! 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 15th inst. 

GREAT BrITAIN.—Large cotton mills at Glasgow, 
Scotland, were burned on the 11th. The loss is esti- 
mated at $1,500,000, and 1200 persons were thrown 
out of employment. The weather, both in England 
and France, has been very stormy, with heavy and 
almost incessant rains, which have produced serious 
floods. 
caused much damage at Dover, Boulogne, and other 
sea-ports, by high tides. On the 13th, a “bore’”’ or 


tidal wave, ten feet high, swept up the Parret river, in | 


Somersetshire, from Bristol Channel. At Bridgewater, 
at the mouth of the river, dock-gates were burst open, 
vessels broken from their moorings, one of them sunk 
and twenty damaged. Thousands of acres, it is said, 
were submerged by the overflowing of the river. Such 
bores are not very unusual along the shores of that 
Channel, but this was the largest that has occurred for 
a long time. 
the highest on record. Greenwich and low lands on 
the river were partially inundated. 


FRANCE.—The Minister of Finance has informed a | 


committee of the Assembly that the revenue since the 
commencement of the present year is $22,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the estimates. 


An exciting debate on the Electoral bill took place | 
on the 11th. The special point under discussion was | 
the question of voting by arrondissements or depart- | 
ments, the government favoring the former method, | 


while the latter is advocated by leading Republicans, 
who consider the arrondissement system as giving the 
government undue influence in the elections. A vote 
taken by means of a secret ballot resulted in favor of 


the government, 357 to 326. The matter had not been 
made a Cabinet question, 


such as insults to the authorities, false intelligence, and 
instigation to crime, shall be tried not by a jury, but by | 
the correctional tribunals, which are likely to be more | 


or less under government influence. 
to raise the “ state of siege,” except in Algeria, and the 


four departments which include the cities of Paris, | 


Versailles, Lyons, and Marseilles. These will still re- 
main under martial law. On the 15th, a motion was 
made to postpone the consideration of the municipal 
law until after the general elections, and after a debate, 
in which the Republicans opposed the motion, on the 
ground that the government would influence the elec- 
tion through the Mayors, who are now appointed by 
the central government, the postponement was voted by 
a large majority. This result is considered important, 
and antagonistic to the Republicans. 

SPAIN.—The Papal note in reply to Spain says that 
the principles of the Concordat must not be. departed 
from, but declares that the Vatican does not wish to 
embarrass the Spanish government, but to assist it, but 
only by such means as will not permit the rupture of 


O icularly violent storm | 
a eee, ©, parties : arose from the ground next day, and one of the craters 
| threw out stones and ashes. 


The tide in the Thames on the 16th was | 


On the 12th, the Press bill | 
was introduced. It provides that several press offences, | 


It also proposes | 
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InD1A.—The Prince of Wales arrived at Poonah on 
the 13th inst. Reports of the spread of cholera in parts 
of the Madras Presidency may possibly prevent his 
visiting that section, at least for the present. 

ICELAND.—Another enormous volcanic eruption is 
reported in this island. A thick, high column of 
smoke again broke out near Myvatus Orafi, where it 
was noticed last spring, and not far from it six smaller 
columns appeared, A cloud of steam and ashes moved 
towards the Vatna Jokul. Twenty columns of smoke 


A subterranean noise 
was suddenly heard, and flames issued from the 
crater, followed by explosions in rapid succession; the 
rocks were shaken, and a heavy cloud overhung the 
place. 

Domestic.—Another survivor from the wreck of the 
steamer Pacific near the coast of Washington Territory, 
was picked up by a revenue cutter, on the 8th, from a 
raft, or part of the deck, which had drifted into the 
Straits of Fuca. Some dead bodies were also found. 
The man rescued said that seven others were originally 
on the raft with him, but some were washed off andthe 
others died from exposure. He had been told that one 
boat with the chief mate and eight of the crew, got 

clear of the ship; but nothing had been heard of it at 
| our latest accounis. The revenue cutter also found on 
Vancouver’s Island the captain and crew of a sailing 
ship, by collision with which the Pacific was destroyed. 
The captain said that he saw she head-light of the 
steamer, but could see neither side-light, and could not 
discover in what direction it was coming, and that not- 
withstanding his efforts to avoid it, the bow of the 
steamer struck his ship’s side, breaking it. He saw no 
one on deck, his hail, asking assistance, was not an- 
swered, and the steamer drifted away. After making 
such repairs as he cou!d, he proceeded, but from mis- 
taking a light-house on the coast, his vessel was 
wrecked on the morning of the 16th, on a small island 
near Vancouver’s Island, the crew escaping to shore. 

The steamship City of Waco, from New York, ar- 
rived at Galveston, Texas, on the 8th inst. and an- 
chored outside the port among a fleet of vessels. Dur- 
ing the night, fire broke out on board, and appeared to 
| spectators to spread almost immediately over the ves- 
|sel. A north-east storm prevailing prevented other 
| vessels from giving assistance. It was thought at the 
| time that the erew and passengers had taken to the boats, 
| and been driven down the coast, but careful search by 
| vessels and on shore failed to discover any trace of 
them, and it is now believed that all on board must 

have perished, the fire cutting them off from the boats. 
| The crew numbered 30, and the passengsrs about 20. 
| A number of cases of kerosene oil had been loaded 
/upon the deck, and with the strong wind doubiless 
| caused the rapid progress of the flames 
The British bark Senator, from Philadelphia for 
| Panama with a cargo of coal was burned about the 
middle of Ninth month, in the Straits of Magellan, by 


that tie, which has always been the glory of Spain. | spontaneous combustion of the coal. The eo 
Religious unity, it says, cannot impede the develop- | caped, and after nine days’ exposure in open ’ 
ment of civilization, but is its true beacon. If Spain, | reached a settlement. 

moved by necessity, wishes to draw up an understand- | 


ing on the same principles in another form, the Papacy 
is open to negotiation for acceptable modifications of 
the Concordat. After the views of each are declared, 
it will be seen how far the Vatican can accept the pro- 
posed new Constitution of Spain. 

TurkEY.—The Prince of Servia, in reviewing his 
troops on the 12th, informed them that on account of 
the changed political situation, it would not be neces- 
sary to send them tothe frontier. Turkey is said to 
have withdrawn her troops from that border. It is 
reported that the Herzegovinians will soon send a de- 
putation to Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, to pre- 
sent a petition embodying their wishes. 


Reports received on the 15th at Omaha, stated that 
| trains on the Union Pacific Railroad were blocked by 
| snow west of Cheyenne, and near Green river. Snow 

had fallen along the entire line from Ogden to Omaha, 
| the depth varying from two to twelve inches, and the 
| weather throughout that region was reported extremely 
cold at that date, 

The Secretary of the Treasury issued on the 15th, 4 
call for $12,785,350 of * five-twenties” of 1864 tor ~. 
demption, to be presented on or after the 25th 0 
Second month, 1876, which completes the amount, 
$500,000,000, of new five en cent. bonds authorized > 
be issued. He also calls for $5,000,000 of such bonds 
of 1864 and 1865, for the Sinking Fund. 
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